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THE. PEDLER OF DUST STICKS. 


A TRU, STORY. 


CHAPTER int. 


Henry never forgot that he had been obliged to 
work hard for a living himself, and he also remembered 
what had been his greatest trials at this time. He 
determined to save his workmen from these sufferings 
as much as possible, He recollected and still felt the 
evils of a want of education ; he could never forget the 
longing eyes with which he used to look at books, and 
what a joy it was to him to go to school, and he resolv- 
ed that his children should be well instructed. The“ 
garden of knowledge, that was so tempting to him, and 
that he was not allowed to enter, he resolved should be 
open to them. He gave them the best instructors he 
could find, and took care that they should be taught every- 
thing that would be useful tothem; the modern langua- 
ges, music, drawing and history. 
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He had found the blessing of being able to labor skil- 
fully with his hands, so he insisted that all his children 
should learn how to work with their own hands. ‘ His 
daughters,” he said, ‘‘in order to be good housewives, 
must know how everything ought to be done, and be able 
to do it. If they were poor, this would save them from 
much misery, and secure them comfort and respectabili- 
ty.’ He insisted upon those of his sons who engaged 
in his business working with the workmen, in their 
dress, and just as they did, so that they might be inde- 
pendent of circumstances, and have the security of a 
good living, come what would. Thus every one of his 
children had the advantages which belong to poverty as 
well as riches. Their father said to them that if they 
knew what work was, they would know what to require 
of those who labored for them, and they would have 
more feeling for laborers, and more respect for them. 
He was truly the friend of his workmen. Hegave them 
time enough to go to school. He encouraged tempe- 
rance; he had a weak kind of beer made of herbs for 
them to drink, so that they might not desire spirit. He 
gave them once a year a handsome dinner, and presided 
at it himself. He encouraged them to read, and helped 
them to obtain books. He had a singing master, and 
took care that every one who had a voice should be 
taught to sing. He bought a piano for them, and had it 
put ina room in the factory where any one could go and 
play upon it whenever he had time and wished to play, 
and he gave them a teacher. He did everything he 
could to make their life beautiful and happy. He in- 
duced them to save a small sum every week from their 
wages, as a fund to be used when any one died, or was 
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sick, or was married, or wanted particular aid beyond 
what his wages afforded. His factory was the abode of 
industry, temperance and cheerfulness. They all loved 
him like a brother. It was his great object to show 
them that labor was an honorable thing, and to make 
laborers as happy as he thought they ought to be. 

Henry was much interested in all that related to the 
United States of America, and he was very angry at our 
slavery ; he felt that it brought labor into discredit, and 
his heart ached for the poor slaves who are cut off from 
all knowledge, all improvement. Nothing excited in 
him such a deep indignation. Nothing awaked such 
abhorrence in his heart as the idea of a man’s receiving 
the services of another without making him an adequate 
compensation ; nothing was so hateful to him as the 
tyranny of man over his brother man. Henry’s workmen 
were the happiest and best workmen in Hamburg. They 
loved their employer with their whole hearts; there was 
nothing they would not do for him. 

When Henry’s factory had been established twenty- 
five years, his workmen determined to have a jubilee on 
the occasion, and to hold it on his birth day. They 
wished to keep it a secret from him till the day arrived, 
but they were obliged to let his children know of it, as 
they would wish to make arrangements for receiving 
them in such a way as they thought their father would 
approve of, if he knew of it. 

It was summer time, and on his birth-day, at seven 
o’clock in the morning, (for they knew their friend was an 
early riser,) a strain of grand and beautiful music broke 
the stillness of the early hour, and a long procession of 
five hundred men was seen to wind round the house. 
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The musicians, playing upon their fine wind instruments, 
and dressed very gaily, came first. Then came those of 
his workmen who had been with him twenty-five years. 
Then his clerks and book-keepers; then followed his 
other workmen, and then all the boys who were employ- 
ed in his factory. All wore black coats with a green 
bow pinned on the breast. Then they drew up in a cir- 
cle on the lawn before his house, and five old men who 
had been with him for twenty-five years, stood in the 
centre holding something which was wrapped up in the 
Hamburg flag. Now all the musical instruments played 
a solemn religious hymn. Immediately after, the five 
hundred voices joined in singing it. Never did a truer 
music rise to heaven than this; it was the music of grate- 
ful, happy hearts. When the hymn was sung, Henry’s 
book-keeper came forward and made an address to his 


master, telling him, in the name of them all, how happy 
he had made them, how much good he had done them, 
how sensible they were of his kindness to them, and 
how full of gratitude their hearts were towards him. 
They expressed the hope that they should live with him 
all their lives. 


Now the five old men advanced and uncovered what 
they bore in their hands; it was a fine portrait of their 
benefactor in a splendid frame. The picture was sur- 
rounded on the margin by fine drawings, arranged in a 
tasteful manner, of all the various articles which were 
made in his factory, views of his stores in Hamburg, 
of the factory in which they worked, of his house in the 
city, and of the one in the country where they then 
were, and of the old exchange where he used to stand 
when he sold canes and dust sticks. They presented 
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him the picture, saying to him only a few words of re- 
spectful affection. ‘The good man shed tears; he could 
not speakj at first; at last he said, that this was the 
first time in his life that he regretted that he could not 
speak in public; that if he had ever done anything for 
them, that day more than repaid him for all. They 
then gave him three cheers. They now sung a German 
national tune, to words which had been written for the 
occasion. 

The children of the good man, who, as I told you, 
knew what was to happen, had prepared a breakfast for 
them. All the tables were spread in the garden behind 
the house, and Henry desired that all the store rooms 
should be opened, and that nothing should be spared. 
Such was the respect which the people of Hamburg felt 
for this excellent man, that when these workmen came to 
the depot to take their places, they let them go free, and 
gave them a special train for their return in the evening. 
After an excellent breakfast, at which the children of the 
good man waited upon them, the procession marched 
round to their fine music, and having enjoyed them- 
selves all the morning to their hearts’ content, they went 
to partake of a dinner which the family had provided for 
them in a large farm-house. Here they sung and laugh- 
ed and told stories till about eight o’clock in the evening, 
when they returned to Hamburg in the train of cars 
which the directors ordered for their special accommoda- 
tion. The railroad was just behind Henry’s house, and 
as they passed, they waved their hats and cheered him 
and the family till they were out of hearing. 

I have seen a copy of this picture, and its beautifully 
designed ornaments. My heart was deeply impressed 
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when I saw these simple and beautiful trophies in com- 
memoration of the life of a good great man. I felt that 
they were the insignia of a glory that could never pass 
away. I saw at the same time a picture of his Agatha; 
a very lovely being she appeared to me, and I could not 
but believe that they must meet in Heaven to live for- 
ever in the nearer presence of the Great Source of pure 
and faithful love. B. LF. 


[To BE CONTINUED. } 





THE BOY OF LUCERNE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAVUS VON HEERINGEN. 
“ os 
Continued. 


[The marks “ ” indicate the translated portion of the story : 
where they are omitted, the translator was obliged to condense 
and abridge it.] 

Tue ducking in the lake cost Kyonia severe fever, 
through which he was tenderly nursed by his insane 
mother. But his tailor father-in-law was drawn into 
difficulties still more serious by his grand customers. 
The Lord of Hunwyl was meditating an attack on the 
liberties of his people, and had concerted with his fellow 
nobles a plan for surrendering the city of Lucerne to 
the Austrians. To secure the success of their treachery, 
the utmost secrecy and union aniong the conspirators 
was necessary ; and in order to their being able to re- 
cognize one another at'the time of the attack, it was 
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important to wear some kind of uniform which should 
distinguish them from the other citizens. For this pur- 
pose the Lord of Hunwyl ordered Joggeli the tailor 
to prepare for him, within a’given time, two hundred 
sleeves made of scarlet cloth and fitted for the right arm. 
At that time, also, in the city of Lucerne, as now in 
many European countries, it was customary for trades- 
men and mechanics to associate with one another ac- 
cording to their crafts, at stated times and places,— one 
hall, or apartment being appropriated to the butchers, 
another to the tailors, &c. Indeed it was no unusual 
thing for the different trades to be at war with one an- 
other, and at this very time there was a quarrel between 
the butchers and tailors, whose rooms were near togeth- 
er. At the present season, an unsuspected place of as- 
sembling being very desirable for ‘the conspirators, the 
Lord of Hunwyl engaged Joggeli to secure and make 
ready for them the apartment in which the tailors were 
accustomed to convene, while he confided to him and to 
the widower merchant who had supplied the scarlet cloth 
for the sleeves, as much of the plan as was necessary, in 
order to the obtaining of their assistance. 

All these preparations could not be going on without 
exciting the intense curiosity of such a quick-witted little 
idler as Kuoni. He had the greatest desire to discover 
the destination of the two hundred coat-less sleeves, 
and he had noted with surprise the quantity of candles 
which his father had made ready. Accordingly, after 
having effected his escape from a customary beating, he 
stealthily slipped along by the tailor’s side, when Jog- 
geli carried to the place of rendezvous the huge bundle 
of sleeves, with the candles and other: necessaries re- 
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quired by the conspirators. Upon reaching the door, 
Joggeli fancied that something, he knew not what, glided 
between his legs; but he had no time to examine, for 
the noblemen were already waiting, and the Lord ‘of 
Hunwy] swore at him for his tardiness. When the door 
had at length been opened, the window-shutters carefully 
closed, the candles lighted, the conspirators seated round 
the table, which stood in the middle of the room and was 
covered with a cloth bearing the armorial emblems of 
the tailors’ craft, and the whole plan of the attack laid 
open by the leaders of the plot, even to the naming 
of the houses which were to be assaulted, — one of them 
suddenly called out, 

*** What the deuce is here! I have felt for a long 
time a dog, or something like one, under the table, 
crawling about our feet. Drag him out and let him be 
seen ; — here he is again! I have got him between my 
knees. Will he bite?’ 

He who thus spake, passed his right hand under the 
table and cloth, raised the latter and seized the object 
of his grasp. But no dog was brought to light ; — forth 
issued a curly human head, a terrified but youthful face 
rose up, and a boy’s body was clutched by the nape of 
the neck and thrust forward by the baron of Ebicon. 
A deathlike silence followed ; astonishment and dismay 
took possession of all at sight of this uninvited and 
concealed witness of the meeting, who had heard all 
their consultations, plans and determinations. Master 
Joggeli and Herr Schelling (the merchant) gazed on the 
boy with the utmostsurprise ; the rest, with the exception 
perhaps of the Lord of Hunwyl, not knowing him. 

‘Joggeli,’ said the latter, interrupting the amazed 
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silence, while he fixed his eyes earnestly on the trembling 
lad, —‘ this is your boy, is he not ?’» 

‘The wretch, your Honor, the good for nothing ras- 
cal!’ cried the tailor, with mesdengaey fist, ‘ but I will beat 
him to death.’ 

‘ That will probably be necessary. ‘Is he here’ with 
your knowledge? Did you bring him with perc contra- 
ry to every condition, to our commands?’ 

‘As I am alive, your Honor, I did not. I never had 
a thought of him. The rogue slipped in, with the devil’s 
help, to spy us.’ 

‘The boy must die!’ a voice suddenly exclaimed. — 
* Yes, he must die, die !’ ran round the table. 

‘True, he must;’ said the Lord of Hunwyl, after a 
pause of deep reflection. ‘ Boy, what was your purpose? 
Did an unlucky star lead you to slip into death? Say 
your prayers, for you must die.’ 

Kuoni screamed, as though the sword were already at 
his throat. He clung in agony to the hand of the baron 
of Ebicon, who had caught him, but was now the first to 
take pity on his youth. His voice however was over- 
powered. ‘ Must our men’s work fall through, on ac- 
count of a boy’s trick ?’ was the cry. ‘No, his hour has 
come, he must die on the spot.’ 

‘What! in the presence of his father! Bethink you, 
sirs,’ — interposed the baron of Ebicon.” = 

Hereupon the base tailor strenuously denies his rela- 
tionship to Kuoni, who then learns, for the first time, 
that Joggeli is not his real father; and in the midst of 
his deadly fear hears the announcement with lively joy. 

An earnest debate follows among the noblemen, and 
milder counsels at length prevail. | 
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fe “* They decided,—at least such was the judgment 
of the majority, that he should swear upon a sword- 
cross, never to tell mortal man what he had seen and 
heard. Kuoni was brought forward; the baron of Ebi- 
con held before him his sword-hilt, upon which he was 
to lay two fingers of his right hand, and repeat the for- 
mula of the prescribed oath, ‘In the name of the holy 
Trinity,’ for so it ran, ‘ I will never tell or betray to any 
man, what I have here witnessed.” 

Just, however, as the words were on Kuoni’s lips, he 
was interrupted by the arrival of a servant, bringing to 
the noblemen swords, battle-axes and other weapons. 
With his accustomed quickness of observation and agility 
he seized the opportunity of this little disturbance, and 
quick as a flash of lightning vanished through the narrow 
opening of the door which had been left ajar by the ser- 
vant. 

‘His noiseless disappearance was not noticed before 
several minutes had elapsed, and it was too late to over- 
take him, the darkness of the night abroad completely 
hiding all trace of him. This escape indeed might be 
dangerous, yet had he not promised and sworn to be 
silent to all men ?” 





‘But what became of the fugitive? Whether he ran, 
flew or tumbled, he could not tell. Away he sped 
through the darkness; heated, glowing, beside himself, 
his little heart was near to bursting. Not that he had 
lost a clear perception of the actual state of things ;— he 
was far too sensible a boy for that. An impulse prompt- 
ed him to scream or howl; but he restrained himself, 
and on he bounded through the darkness. Suddenly a 
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light shone near him; it came from three or four bright 
windows, behind which there was a merry-making, in the 
hall of the butchers, as Kuoni well knew. Something 
invisible seemed to guide him; he flew down the steps 
of the arch, and in a few minutes found himself in the 
midst of a company of stout-fisted fellows who were 
enjoying themselves over their wine. A large and 
beautiful, though old dog, for many along year the 
companion of Master Burkhardt, and retained for his 
past services, but now attending him merely on excur- 
sions of pleasure, was lying on the floor not far from 
the door, where he had comfortably stretched out his 
huge limbs. The impetuous boy threw himself down by 
his side. Running so much about the streets, he and 
the dog were old acquaintances. Hence he only 
peevishly growled a little, when the boy threw his arms 
around his neck and buried his hand in his shaggy hair. 
‘He is not my father,’ screamed Kuoni, ‘he is not! 
Toggi, Toggi, he is not my father !’ 

Toggi angrily snarled at him, and snapped a little with 
his teeth. 

‘ Toggi,’ continued Kuoni, ‘ why do you lazily lie here, 
and heed not the danger which threatens your master’s 
life? Go, you idle dog. Lie down on the threshold 
of his house, and defend it when the murderers arrive. 
They are coming to-night. Do you hear, Toggi? They 
are coming to-night, and the whole city will be full of 
them. A conspiracy is formed, and the Mayor, and the 
Justice, and Herr Burkhardt, and many besides are to 
die, — many, many !’ 

Here the dog barked aloud, for Kuoni pulled his ear ; 
but this was hardly needed to arouse the attention of the 
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assembled butchers, for it had already been excited. 
With open mouths and rolling eyes, all sate staring at 
the boy and the dog. At first they had supposed him 
to be drunk or crazy; now they perceived that there 
was sense in his words. Toggi’s master, who was not 
far off, first sprang towards him and the boy, whom he 
attempted to pull away from the dog; but Kuoni’s arm 
closely clasped the neck of the animal, while his bright 
crimson face, glowing with the most intense earnestness 
and. sparkling with soul, rested upon the big, black- 
haired, dimly defined head of the dog — his silken curls 
shading alike his own brow and Toggi’s. ‘ What is the 
matter, boy ?’ cried Master Burkhardt. ‘ What are you 
prating about? What are you driving at? Why do you 
alarm us? are you telling the truth, boy? Stand up, 
and speak to us.’ 
i But Kuoni was immoveable. Still, he distinctly cried 
in the ear of the dog, ‘ Toggi, Toggi, the city is in dan- 
ger. The Austrian troops are on their march from Zu- 
rich, and their fires already blaze on the Balwyle moun- 
tains. Toggi, Toggi, your master, and the mayor and 
all the council will be put to death to-night. The league 
too with the forest cities will be broken. This is the 
determination of the noblemen in the tailors’ room, of 
Herr Schelling, of his excellency of Hunwyl, and of my 
father, — who is not my father. Come, Toggi, let us go 
out and shut the gates. Come, Toggi, we will ring the 
the bells and sound the tocsin from the steeples. It is 
time — time. — I tell you it is time !’ 

‘Men,’ now cried Burkhardt, ‘ friends, citizens, have 
ye heard? Be it what it may, some mischief is on foot ; 
some treason threatens us with terror and death, and this 
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boy informs us that the forest league is about to be 
severed. The Austrians are coming —the Lord of Hun- 
wyl—ha—tell me, could such a boy catch such tidings 
from the air? Could he invent them? Where he ob- 
tained his information, and why he chooses thus to im- 
part it to the dog instead of ourselves, are indeed riddles, 
but of only trivial consequence in an affair so weighty. 
On then! Let us not lose a moment. Wake up the 
citizens and magistrates. Close the gates. Sound the 
tocsin, guard the houses.’ 

Such were Master Burkhardt’s orders, and the men who 
so recently had been carousing at their ease, left their 
gathering place in the utmost haste. After some inef- 
fectual attempts, Toggi at last with growls and main force 
shook off his unbidden friend, who had made him such 
important communications; and contrary altogether to 
his usual grave and contemplative gait, hastily sprang 
with long leaps after his master, who also leaped and 
ran. No one concerned himself any farther about Kuo- 
ni, who soon saw himself alone in the deserted room, 
where, after gazing around for some time, he vociferated 
to the vacant walls, ‘He is not my father!’ and then 
rushed into the streets, which were now beginning to 
echo with the tramp of feet and with violent rapping at 
the doors of the houses. The windows shone with 
lights; back flew the closed shutters ; cries and shouts 
and the clank of weapons every where resounded. Lu- 
cerne awoke from its deep slumbers and armed for the 
unexpected conflict. Kuoni heeded not the preparations, 
but with panting breast and glowing cheeks pressed 
through the crowd. In exulting rapture he sometimes 
shouted aloud, ‘ He is not my father!’ ‘ He is not 
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my father!’ he cried to the gray stone wall of a stately 
house, the pillars of which he tried with his hands 
and arms to reach. ‘Proud old Lord, hear it in your 
blindness! Dear old Lord, who hast such beautiful 
stories, hear it! He is not my father! I may now 
dare to come and kneel at thy feet, when thou tellest 
them. John,’ continued the sinking voice of Kuoni, 
while his eyes streamed with tears, ‘ dearest, kindest 
youth, where art thou? Oh come down, take me in 
thine arms and reach me thy hand;—-he is not my 
father! no—no!’—And the head of the fainting 
Kuoni sank against the wall of the Hunwyl palace as 
he lost his senses.”’ 

But the timely information which had been conveyed 
by the tailor’s boy to the butcher’s dog, saved the city 
of Lucerne from the treacherous assault of the nobles. 
Messengers were despatched by land and water, in all 
directions, with tidings of the impending danger. One 
of them fortunately met Uli Wytt’s bridal party, — the 
eventful morrow being the day appointed for his mar- 
riage with the pretty daughter of Master Burkhardt the 
butcher. A large company of young mountaineers, 
amounting to three hundred in number, had prepared a 
grand escort for their comrade, and had set out in the 
night in four large boats in order to arrive in season. 

‘** «God brings you here,’ cried the messenger, —‘ the 
saints have caused me to meet you, arrayed as you are 
for a bridal festival. Young men, unless you take pity 
on us, there will be no bridal feast or wedding for the 
fair Elizabeth. Up, up, ply your oars; row on with all 
your might. The city will furnish you with arms. Oh 
listen to my prayer!’ All hands in the four boats were 
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lifted up, and loud promises were made to rescue the 
city. The flowersand garlands with which many of the 
bridal company were decorated, were laid away in silence, 
and their shepherd’s horns were put away, while every 
hand seized an oar.”’ 

This reinforcement arrived at the moment of utmost 
need, when the exhausted citizens were nearly subdued 
under their more disciplined foe. The nobles, in their 
turn, were now conquered. The Lord of Hunwyl with 
the other leaders of the conspiracy were taken prisoners, 
and “‘ when the early summer morning began to dawn, 
and bathed the peaks of Mount Pilate and Rigi in its 
rosy light, the awful and mysterious night of the city of 
Lucerne had passed away; though the joy at the happy 
deliverance from danger was disturbed by the sight of 
blood in the streets, and by the mournful spectacle of 
those who had fallen on both sides. The bridal vest- 
ments of many of the mountain youths hung in tatters 
on their shoulders, while the inhabitants of Lucerne 
were filled with an astonishment bordering on shame, 
when they saw, by the light of morning, the beautiful 
young shepherd Jads, scarcely grown up, to whom they 
were indebted for their reseue.” 


The next number will conclude Kuoni’s eventful 
story, and describe the reward conferred on him by the 
magistrates of Lucerne. pa 
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A DREAM. 


[The following dream comprises thoughts and inquiries 
beyond the experience of most of our young readers ; but its 
rich, shadowy imagery, characteristic of the many-sided author, 
must fill the minds even of the least advanced, with glimpses 
of truth and instructive suggestions more impressive than 
could be conveyed by dry argument and reasoning. | 


A DREAM OF HURDER, TRANSLATED FROM THE XII. 
VOLUME OF HIS WORKS. 


In my childhood I read a spiritual romance in which 
a pilgrim, weary of the folly of the world, sought the 
love of God. I had also looked through many other 
books in which spiritual cr political ideas were convey- 
ed in sensible images. My dream arose from impres- 
sions of this sort. 

I was myself that pilgrim, who dissatisfied with self, 
was seeking I knew not what. <A voice called out be- 
fore me, ‘ Wanderer, whither goest thou? Thou seekest 
peace. Peace dwells here.’ It drew me on hither and 
thither in my dream, restless and disturbed. I arrived in 
front of a cloister; the voice called, ‘Thou seekest 
peace ?? —‘ Dwells it here?’ I asked; the voice was 
silent. I wenton to a hall of learning, to an assembly 
of disputing philosophers, to a forum, to a council, to a 
secret association: the voice ever went before, and when 
I longingly inquired, ‘ Does Peace dwell here?’ it was 
silent. At last I found myself alone in the centre of a 
forest, ina wide open space, thickly enclosed around like 
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a consecrated circle. It was dark night; the stars shone 
above me. But happily both the voice and the answer 
to it were now heard. ‘Thou seekest peace ; —it dwells 
in thyself!’ The words sounded melediously, as if sung 
forth by all the stars; they thrilled through my whole 
being. 

I looked up, and an Eye was hovering before me 
which penetrated through me. An eye so clear, I had 
never beheld. The brightness of all souls and spirits was 
in it. Kindly, immovably, its gaze was fastened on me. 
I could not withdraw from that glance; deeper and 
deeper it entranced me, I felt that it was ever present 
with me, and that so it would continue to be, the search- 
ing Eye of the universe. It was as if all the stars sang 
to me, ‘ That which was hidden is revealed, the Eye sees 
clear and bright.’ 

I awoke in extraordinary emotion ; all the circumstan- 
ces of my life stood at once before me as causes and 
effects, and before me also appeared the all-penetrating 
Eye. I longed for my dream again. 

Again I found myself upon the same spot, in the close 
thicket. In the centre of the opening stood now an 
altar, upon which was laid a book, inscribed with won- 
drous characters. I turned over the leaves,.and under- 
stood nothing; but I perceived that the characters 
penetrated through, and upon the other side of the leaf 
presented quite a different appearance from that which 
was offered by the front. The hinder part made plain 
that which was before, and the whole volume was Pro- 
gress. The heavenly Eye looked on me, and in this 
book I saw my own life; but at that moment, book and 
altar vanished, and down from the pole was suspended, 
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between heaven and earth, the almighty balance. ‘ Com- 
pensation,’ cried a voice; it seemed to me asif all the 
suns and stars re-echoed that one everlasting word, 
‘Compensation.’ Penetrated with a sense of the mighty 
equilibrium which sustains and preserves all nature ; 
which brings rest to what moves, and moves that which 
is at rest ; which is as visible in attraction and repulsion 
as in the moral world, I awoke a second time, and re- 
joiced in a world based upon such stable laws, of which 
I also formed a part. Nothing, I felt, is jarring in 
creation. All is awake, and keeps its order. That only 
perishes which in reality is nothing. 

A third time the dream encompassed me. A column 
stood before me, upon a square marble pedestal, filled 
with emblematic images; uever had mine eyes beheld 
one so high and beautiful. Its slender point towered to 
the stars, crowned with a bright garland. The leaves 
were not of laurel, but of myrtles and roses. ‘ Stead- 
fastness,’ cried a voice, and from all the stars resounded 
songs, of which the last words alone remain with me — 
‘ Discord is lost in harmony.’ —‘ Discord is lost in har- 
mony,’ was echoed back from my heart, and over against 
the column mounted up— how shall I describe to you 
what I then saw? —the everlasting scales of the last 
Judgment. In the one, were brilliant transitory objects ; 
now, crowns, sceptres, swords, arms, staves of honor ; up 
rose the scale, and these fell out, broken and scattered. 
Now, monsters, serpents, scorpions; they raged, tore, 
and precipitated one another down. The scale rose 
empty, full of vapors and smoke. In the other descend- 
ed, lightly resting on it—heavenly spectacle! — the 
Christian chalice in its modest brightness, containing 
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the bread of mercy and compassion. How benevolently 
gazed then the Eye upon me! TI felt that it was the 
Sensorium of the whole creation, which beholds all, 
comprehends, notes down and recompenses all. The 
voice said, ‘ What ye have done unto the least of these, 
ye have done unto me.’ The mists and vapors of the 
second scale had vanished ; it hung even with the other, 
and upon it, over against the chalice, the lily bloomed, 
the palm waved. Peace was in me; I awoke. 
L. 0. 





THE MYOSOTIS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


In 1809, there was in the twelfth regiment of the line, 
then in garrison at Strasburg, a sergeant of the name 


of Pierre Pitois, from that half savage, half civilized 
part of Burgundy known by the name of Morvan, and 
who was called by his comrades nothing but Pierre 
“* Swallow-all-raw,” (Avale-tout-cru.) He was brave 
in every sense of the word, and, as they said in the 
regiment, tough as leather. Always the first and the 
last in the battle, he was said to love but two things in 
the world, the smell of powder, and the whistling 
of balls. Those who had seen him on the field of battle, 
his burning eye, his bristling moustache, his open nostril, 
as he threw himself into the thickest of the engagement, 
were accustomed to say that carnage was the holiday 
sport of Pierre. 

Now, one fine day, our friend Pierre addressed a letter 
to his colonel, requesting leave of absence, in order to 
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go and take care of his mother, who was dangerously ill. 
He added that his father, who was seventy-eight years 
old, and paralytic, could take no care of his poor wife. 
He promised to return as soon as the health of his 
mother should be restored. 

The colonel replied that the regiment was hourly ex- 
pected to be called into active service, and that he could 
not hope for leave on furlough. Pierre made no remon- 
strance. 

A fortnight passed, and the colonel received another 
letter. Pierre announced that his mother had died with- 
out the satisfaction of seeing her son, or giving him her 
last blessing. He asked for this once, leave for a month, 
saying that he could not communicate the reason which 
obliged him to ask it, as it was a family secret, but ear- 
nestly begged his colonel not to refuse it. 

The second letter had no better success than the first. 
The captain merely said to him, ‘ Pierre, the colonel has 
received your letter. He is sorry for the death of your 
old mother, but he cannot grant the permission which 
you ask, for tomorrow the regiment leaves Strasburg.” 

“Ah! the regiment leaves Strasburg! And pray 
where is it going ?”’ 

‘“‘Into Austria. We are going to visit Vienna, my 
brave Pitois. We shall have a knock at the Austrians. 
That will please you, won't it?” 

Pierre made no reply. He seemed plunged in pro- 
found thought. The captain took him by the hand, and 
shaking it vigorously, said, ‘‘ Come, speak, man! Are 
you deaf to-day? I tell you that within twenty days 
you will have the pleasure of fighting the Austrians, and 
you don’t thank me for the good news. You don’t 
seem to comprehend me.” 
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“Yes, captain, I have perfectly understood you, and 
Ithank you much forthe news. ’Tis excellent news.” 

“* Very well.” 

** Then, captain, it is not possible to obtain leave.” 

“Are you mad? Leave?—the evening before a 
campaign ?”’ 

‘‘T did not think of that.— This then is the evening 
before a campaign. At such times they do not give 
leave of absence.”’ 

** At such times they do not ask it.” 

“True — they do not ask it—it would look like 
cowardice. Well, I will not ask it —I can do without.” 

“You will do well.” 

The next day the twelfth regiment entered Germany. 
The next day Pierre Pitois deserted. 

Three months after, while the twelfth regiment, hav- 
ing reaped an ample harvest of glory on the field of 
Wagram, was making its triumphal entry into Strasburg, 
Pierre Pitois was ignominiously brought in, in custody 
of a brigade of gendarmes. 

A court martial soon assembled. Pierre Pitois was 
accused of having deserted, just when his regiment was 
about tc meet theenemy. It was a singular trial: On 
the one hand, the accuser read, *‘ Pierre Pitois, you, one 
of the bravest soldiers of the army, on whose breast 
shines the star of honor, you who have never incurred 
punishment or reproach from your superiors — you could 
not have quitted your regiment — quitted it too on the 
eve of battle — without being induced by some powerful 
motive. This motive the court demands to know; for 
it would be happy to be able, not to acquit you, for that 
it cannot do, but at least to recommend you to the clem- 
ency of the Emperor.” 
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On the other hand, the accused replied, ‘‘ 1 have de- 
serted without reason, without motive; Ido not repent. 
If it were to be done again, I should do it. I have de- 
served death; condemn me,’’ Then witnesses were 
examined, who said, ‘‘ We know that Pierre Pitois has 
deserted, but we do not believe it.’’ Others said, ‘‘ He 
is mad. The court cannot condemn a madman. It is 
to the hospital, not to death, that he should be sent.” 

It wanted but little for this last course to be adopted, 
for there was no one in the court who did not consider 
the desertion of Pierre Pitois as one of those irregulari- 
ties beyond possibility, which all the world admit, though 
no one comprehends it, However, the prisoner showed 
himself so consistent, so logical, in his persevering 
avowal, proclaiming his crime with such audacious 
frankness, repeating without ceasing that he did not 
regret it, that there was no means of escape left in 
clemency. The punishment of death was pronounced 
upon him. When his sentence was read, he showed no 
emotion, and utterly refused to petition for pardon. 

As every one felt that there must be some strange 
mystery at the bottom of this affair, it was decided that 
his execution should be postponed. He was reconduct- 
ed to prison, and informed that by special favor, three 
days were granted him, in which to urge his petition 
for pardon. He shrugged his shoulders, but made no 
reply. : 

In the middle of the night which preceded the day 
of execution, the door of his prison rolled softly back, 
and a sub-officer of the Young Guard advanced to the 
camp-bed in which the prisoner slept, and after contem- 
plating him attentively for some time, awoke him.. 
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Pierre opened his eyes, and looking round him, said, 
“Ah! is it time? Atlength—” 

** No, Pierre,” replied the officer, “it is not yet the 
hour, but it will soon strike.” 

*‘ And what do you wish of me ?” 

** Pierre, you do not know me, but I know you. I 
saw you at Austerlitz, and you behaved like a brave man. 
From that day I conceived for you the sincerest esteem. 
I arrived yesterday at Strasburg, and learned your crime 
and your sentence. The jailer is my relation, and I 
have obtained permission of him to come and say to you, 
Pierre, that he who is about to die, often regrets that he 
has no friend near him, to whom he can open his heart, 
and confide some sacred duty to be fulfilled. If you 
consent, I will be that friend.” 

** Thanks, comrade,” briefly replied Pierre. 

** Have you nothing to say to me ?” 

** Nothing.” 

** What, no adieu for a betrothed or a sister >” 

* Betrothed? Sister? I never had one.” 

** For your father?” 

“IT have none. He died in my arms two months 


ago. 

** For your mother?” 

“For my mother,” said Pierre, his voice suddenly 
changing ; ‘‘ Ah, comrade, do not pronounce that name; 
for see, that name I have never heard, have never spo- 
ken in my heart without being moved like a child; and 
at this moment it seems to me that if I spoke of her” — 

“* Well!” 

—‘I should weep, —and it is not for a man to 
weep. Weep!” continued he with emotion, “ when I 
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have so few hours to live! Ah! that would be showing 
no courage!” 

*“You are too severe, comrade. I think I have as 
much courage as another, and yet I should feel no shame 
to weep in speaking of my mother.” 

“Do you mean it?” said Pierre, seizing with eager- 
ness the hand of the officer. ‘You are a man and a 
soldier, and would you not blush to weep ?” 

“In thinkingof my mother? No,surely. She is so 
good ; she loves me and I love her so much!” 

“She loves you!— you love her? Oh, then I will 
tell you all. My soul is full; I must give it relief, and 
strange as my feelings may appear, you will not laugh 
at them, I am sure. Listen then; for what you said 
just now is very true ; one is happy, when about tojdie, 
to have a heart in which he can confide. Will you lis- 
ten tome? Will you not laugh at me?” 

“T laugh, Pierre! The man who is about to die can 
excite nothing but commiseration and sympathy.” 

“ Know then that since I have been in the world, I 
have had no one that I have ever loved except my 
mother. But her I loved as others do not love, with all 
my heart and soul. Before I could speak, I read her 
eyes and she read mine. I could divine her thoughts 
as she could mine. She was my heart, and I was hers. 
I never had a mistress nor a friend. She was my all. 

And when they summoned me to enlist, and told me 
that I must leave her, I was seized with violent despair, 
and declared that though they should employ force, yet 
would I not leave her alive. But by a word, she, who 
was a holy and courageous woman, changed all my reso- 
lutions. ‘Pierre, you must go,’ she said, ‘I wish it.’ 
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I feli at her knees and said, ‘Mother, I will go.’ 
‘ Pierre,’ added she, ‘ you have been a good son, and I 
thank God for it; but the duties of a son are not the 
only ones which a man has to fulfil. Every citizen owes 
himself to his country ; she calls you; obey! You are 
going to be a soldier; henceforth your life will not be- 
long to you; it is your country’s. When her interests 
require you, do not betray them. If God will that you 
die before me, with my whole soul I shall lament you, 
but I shall say, He has given; he has taken away ; bles- 
sed be his name. Go, then, and if you love me do your 
duty.’ Oh! the words of that saint, how have I kept 
them! Do your duty! she said: now the duty of a sol- 
dier is to obey everywhere and always ; everywhere and 
always I have obeyed. It is to go straight forward 
through the midst of peril, without hesitating, without 
reflecting ; and I have gone straight forward, without 
hesitating, and without reflecting. Those who saw me 
marching thus in the front of the battle, said, ‘ There 
goes a brave man!’ They should have said, ‘ There 
goes one who loves his mother !’ 

‘One day a letter came which told me she was ill, 
the poor dear woman! I wished to go and see her; I 
asked a furlough; they refused me. I recalled her last 
words, ‘If you love me, do your duty.’ I acquiesced. 
A little after, I knew that she was dead. —Oh! then 
my heart failed me! At any risk I would return to my 
country. Whence came this desire, so eager, so un- 
governable, to revisit the place where my mother had 
just died? I will avow it ; and since you have a mother, 
and love her, and she loves you, you will understand me. 
** We peasants of Morvan are simple, credulous men ; 
VOL. XII. 23 
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we have not the science and instruction of the people of 
cities ; but we have our beliefs, which people of the cities 
call our superstitions. Of what consequence is the 
word? Superstitions or beliefs, we have them, and he 
must be a skilful man who can erase them from our 
breasts. Now one of the most cherished of them is 
that which attributes to the first flower that blossoms on 
a grave, a virtue such, that he who gathers it is certain 
of never forgetting the dead, and of never being forgot- 
ten by them. Dear and charming faith! Through it 
death is robbed of all its terrors; for death without 
forgetfulness is no more than a sweet sleep, no more 
than repose after long fatigue. 

“This flower I wished to see and gather. I set out. 
After ten days’ long and painful march, I arrived at my 
mother’s grave. The earth was yet fresh, and no flower 
had appeared. I waited. Six weeks passed away, and 
then, by the first rays of a beautiful morning, I saw open 
alittle flower of azure blue. It was one of those flowers 
which the people of the city call a Myosotis, but which 
we common people call Forget-me-not. I gathered it, 
shedding tears of joy, for it seemed to me that this little 
flower was the soul of my mother, who had felt my 
presence, and had come back, under the form of this 
flower, to offer herself to me. 

“Nothing retained me in my country, for my father had 
soon followed my mother, and when I had gathered my 
precious flower, what needed I more? I remembered 
my mother’s words, ‘Do thy duty;’ I sought out the 
gendarmes, and said, ‘I have deserted; arrest me.’ 

“Now I am going to die; and if, as you assure me, 
I have a friend in you, I shall die without regret, for you 
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will render me the only service I shall ask. The flower 
that I have just gathered on a grave at the expense of 
my life, is here in this little bag that you see suspended 
over my heart. Promise me to see that they do not 
take it from me. It is the bond that unites me to my 
mother, and if I believed that it would be broken, oh! 
I should have no courage to die. Promise to do what I 
ask.” 

‘**T promise you.” 

** Give me your hand, that I may press it to my heart. 
Oh! I love you for your goodness to me! And if God 
by his almighty power were to give me life a second 
time, I would consecrate it to you.” 

The friends separated. 

The next day, when they had arrived at the place of 
execution, and the fatal sentence was about to be fulfil- 
led, a distant noise was heard, and then a loud cry ran 
along the ranks —‘‘ The Emperor! Long live the Em- 
peror!’’? He appeared, alighted from his horse, and with 
his short and rapid step approached the prisoner. — 
‘** Pierre,” he said: Pierre looked at him, and seemed as 
though he would have spoken, but was overcome with 
astonishment. 

* Pierre,” continued the Emperor, “‘ remember your 
words lastnight. God gives you a second life ; consecrate 
it, not to me, but to France. She too is a good and 
worthy mother. Love her as you loved the other.” 
He retired, and loud applause saluted him. Some years 
after, Pierre, who was then a captain in the Old Guard, 
fell on the field of Waterloo, and though mortally 
wounded, found yet strength to cry, “‘ Long live the 
Emperor! Long live France! Long live my mother!” 
W.P. A, 
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UNCLE BENJAMIN’S SERMON. 


Nor many years ago, I heard Uncle Benjamin dis- 
cussing this matter to his son, who was complaining of 
hard times. 

‘Rely upon it, Sammy,’ said the old man, as he leaned 
on his staff, with his gray locks flowing in the breeze of 
a May morning, ‘ murmuring pays no bills. I have been 
an observer many times these fifty years, and I never saw 
a man helped out ofa hole by cursing his horses. Be 
as quiet as you can, for nothing will grow under a mov- 
ing harrow, and discontent harrows the mind. Matters 
are bad, I acknowledge, but no ulcer is any better for 
fingering. ‘The more you groan, the poorer you grow.’ 

‘Repining at losses is only putting a pepper into a 
sore eye. Crops will fail in all soils, and we may be 
thankful that we have not a famine. Besides, I always 
took notice that whenever I felt the rod pretty smartly, 
it was as much as to say, ‘ Here issomething which you 
have got tolearn. Sammy, don’t forget that your school- 
ing is not over yet, though you have a wife and two 
children.’ 

‘Ay,’ cried Sammy, ‘ you may say that, and a mother- 
in-law, and two apprentices into the bargain ; and I 
should like to know what a poor man can learn here, 
when the greatest scholars and lawyers are at loggerheads 
and can’t for their lives tell what has become of the hard 
money.” : 

‘Softly, Sammy, I am older than you; I have not 
got these gray hairs and this crooked back without some 
burdens. I could tell you stories of the day of conti- 
nental money, when my grandfather used to stuff asulky- 
box with bills to pay for a yearling or a wheat fan, and 
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when the Jersey women used thorns for pins, and laid 
their teapots away in the garret. You wish to know 
what you can learn? You may learn these seven things: 

‘First—that you have saved too little, and spent too 
much. I never taught you to be a miser, but I have seen 
you giving your dollar for a ‘ notion,’ when you might 
have laid one half aside for charity, and one half aside 
for a rainy day.’ 

‘Secondly : That you have gone too much upon credit. 
I always told you credit was a shadow; it shows that 
there is a substance behind, which casts a greater shadow, 
and no wise man will follow the shadow any further than 
he can see the substance. You may now learn that you 
have followed the opinion of others until you have been 
decoyed into a bog. 

‘Thirdly: That you have been in too much haste to 
become rich. Slow and easy wins the race. 

Fourthly: That no course of life can be depended up- 
on as always prosperous. I am afraid the younger race 
of working men in America have a notion that nobody 
would go to ruin on this side the water. Providence 
has greatly blessed us, but we have been presumptuous. 

‘Fifthly: That you have not been thankful enough to 
God for his benefits in past times. ; 

‘Sixthly: That you may be thankful our lot is no 
worse. _We might have famine, or pestilence, or war, 
tyranny, or all together. 

‘And lastly, to end my sermon, you may learn, to of- 
fer, with more understanding, the prayer of our infancy, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ ’ 

The old man ceased, and Sammy put on his apron, 
and told Dick to blow away at the forge bellows. 
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FANNY. 
“OR, TEARS AND SMILES. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE.-—-BY M. J. FOUQUET. 





“* Many,perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow — 
Happy to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 
e come out the brighter tomorrow.”’ 





CHAPTER V. 
THE POOLTRY YARD. 


Fanny still did not feel so happy as she thought she 
should. Mrs. Forbes received her with the sweetest 
manners; and soon they took tea in a large old fashion- 
ed room. After tea, the children went out to walk. 
They were sportive and gay; now frolicking with the ’ 
lambs, then chasing the geese, scampering through corn- 
fields, and climbing up trees and over fences. 

Fanny followed, and was helped on by them all, by 
turns, as they happened to be nearest her. She was 
interested in all they did, and was intent on following 
them, but she found that having many little boys and 
girls to play with, did not make her so happy as she 
thought it would. When they returned, they were all 
tired enough to fall asleep. 

Fanny slept with little Clara, the youngest daughter. 
Their room was on the first floor, near the sleeping room 
of Mrs. Forbes. Fanny slept soundly till she was awa- 
kened by very new sounds. It was yet dark in the 
room. At first she thought she was in her own chamber, 
with her mother at her side, that the looking-glass was 
there, in its place, and fancied she could see the door 
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and windows of her room. Still she heard the strange 
sounds of the chirping birds, and pecking hens, and 
croaking turkeys, and grunting pigs;——and again the 
loud crowing of the cock that first awakened her. Soon 
after, the gray light increased, so that she saw the strange 
little room, and recollected it was Clara and not her 
mother, who was sleeping beside her, and felt almost 
sorry to be where she was. She grew restless, and 
Clara awoke. 

“Do the creatures always wake so early >” said she 
to Clara. 

“Oh yes.”’ 

** Don’t you wish they would not, Clara ?”’ 

** I don’t care how early they wake.” 

** Don’t they always wake you ?” 

“No, I don’t mind them. But come, we will get up, 
and feed the chickens. Ill show you mine. Mine is 
the little white one. Robert’s is the brown one, and 
Charley’s is the speckled one. There is a little yellow 
one that shall be yours.” 

Fanny had never risen so early before. When they 
went out, the sun was just rising. The dew was on the 
grass, it was chilly, and Fanny shivered in the morning 
air. ; 

** Oh, do you like to go out so early ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the rosy Clara. ‘I dare say, 
now, Bob and Charley are up first, for I forgot to ask 
Letty to call me. We try which will be up first to feed 
the chickens.” 

As they opened the little gate of the yard, they saw 
the boys with the wooden bowl filled with meal and 
water, and the hens and chickens around them. Some 
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were hopping on their shoulders, some on their arms, 
and some into the bowl. 

“Oh, now boys,” said Clara, ‘let me have the bowl 
and feed the chickens.” 

** No, no, you are too lazy this morning, Miss!” 

Clara had to stand and see the boys feed the chickens, 
but she good-naturedly said, ‘‘ Well, we will be up first 
tomorrow, won’t we, Fanny ?”’ 

Fanny did not say “ yes.”” She was thinking if she 
would like to rise any eariier. 

There is a feeling that sometimes comes over people 
when they are away from home, that makes everything 
appear sad. Little difficulties seem great troubles. 
Little disappointments seem great afflictions. Even 
pleasant places seem to be gloomy. Music is melancho- 
ly, and sports are wearisome. The appetite fails; cakes, 
pies, and all the nicest dainties sicken. This is home- 
sickness. The sufferer often sighs, easily weeps, and 
grows week and feeble. It is said that those that have 
warm attachments, and strong affections, are liable to 
these feelings ; and when to these qualities is added a 
discontented disposition, this disease is likely to be felt 
most powerfully. I think that contented, good-natured 
little girls, like Clara, would not be likely to suffer much 
from home-sickness. And Clara certainly gave signs of 
being as affectionate as Fanny. Fanny was affectionate, 
and loved her mother; and perhaps, now, the recollec- 
tion of her own ingratitude, and past waywardness to- 
wards that kind, devoted mother, made her more the 
victim of this melancholy disease. Her peevish and dis- 
contented disposition always had overpowered her bet- 
ter feelings. ‘The remembrance of this imbittered all 
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the recollections of her mother’s kindness, and gave 
weight to her secret sorrows which no stranger could 
understand. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LACE-MAKING. 


Mrs. Forbes perceived that Fanny was not happy, 
and in the kindest manner invited her to partake 
of every delicacy she had, invented for her many amuse- 
ments, and proposed various employments. 

It was then the fashion to make lace on a round 
cushion or pillow, with little bobbins, like the picture of 
one which may be seen in some of the editions of Cow- 
per’s works, where the lace-maker is represented sitting 
at her cottage door, with her pillow and bobbins. Per- 
haps every little girl has not read the lines, which are 
these : — 


“Yon cottager who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 

Content, though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about, the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night, ° 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding and no wit, 

Receives no praise; but though her lot be such, 
Toilsome and indigent, she renders much ; 

Just knows, and knows no more —-her Bible true 
(A truth the brilliant* Frenchman never knew,) 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 


* Voltaire,a French infidel philosopher, 
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So Mrs. Forbes made a pretty pillow of light blue 
stuff for Fanny, and the boys gathered small cedar twigs, 
and made of them nice little bobbins, and then an easy 
pattern was pricked on a narrow strip of pasteboard, and 
bound round the middle of the pillow, and many rows 
of small pins placed in the sides, and fine thread round 
the top of each bobbin, which were all fastened separate- 
ly, with a pin placed in the first row of pinholes on the 
pattern. This was beginning to make the narrow lace. 

Mrs. Forbes placed the pillow in Fanny’s lap. All 
the bobbins were hanging on the left side. With the 
first four she made a stitch by crossing them backward 
and forward. (This is what Cowper calls shuffling, for, 
after some practice, lace-makers move the bobbins very 
swiftly.) Thus she went on, making stitch upon stitch, 
till the bobbins were all carried over to the right side, 
and then back to the left, putting in the pins as the 
pattern was marked for them, and Fanny saw the lace 
growing under the pins. This, indeed, engaged her so 
much, that, for the time, she forgot everything else ; 
and when she took the bobbins in her own hands, and 
made a figure herself, she smiled, and Mrs. Forbes felt 
repaid by that smile for all her trouble. 

For a little time Fanny went on pleasantly with her 
employment, till she made a wrong stitch, and she 
thought her lace was spoiled. “The distressed look re- 
turned to her face ; she threw herself back in her chair ; 
her pillow rolled out of her lap to the floor, the bobbins 
rattled, and entangled the thread, and then she thought 
there was an entire ruin, She burst into tears and 
sobbed most bitterly. The children laughed, and that 
made her cry more. Mrs. Forbes soothed her, and said 
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she could repair: the mischief, and that distressed Fanny 


again, for she said she could not make lace, and she 
would prefer not to try again. 








CHAPTER VII. 
THE DAIRY. 


The next morning, Mrs. Forbes took Fanny into the 
dairy, and showed her how the dairymaids churn the 
butter. Then she led her to a little room where they 
were making cheese, with many cheeses placed in rows 
on shelves to dry. She then told Fanny she would take 
some of the curds and make her a little cheese, which 
she should carry home to her mother, 

At the mention of her mother’s name, the tears start- 
ed into Fanny’s eyes, and she could hardly keep from 
weeping. 

Mrs. Forbes took no notice of it, but went on to 
gather up the curd, and place it in a little hoop, about 
as large as a strawberry box, and left it to be pressed. 

They returned to the front parlour, which overlooked 
the meadows, where the cattle and sheep were feeding. 
Beyond was the smooth river, winding down to the 
ocean, with a view of the distant village, and the spire 
of the pretty church. « 

** Look, Fanny, is not that a pretty prospect? See 
the good cows and oxen, and pretty sheep! How 
quietly they are feeding and enjoying themselves. See, 
how much care God takes of all his creatures! You 
must be happy and quiet, as they are, for God gives 
you much more to enjoy.” 
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Fanny knew she ought to be grateful, but she could 
not feel happy, and wondered why God gave her such 
feelings, and wished she had been a cow. 

She could hardly speak for some time. At last she 
said, “ Do you suppose, Mrs. Forbes, the little lambs 
and calves love their mothers as we do?” 

No, my dear, not as we do. While they are young 
they have an instinct which attaches them to their 
mothers, but this is not rational affection. The little 
animals are instinctively led to seek their own well- 
being in their attachment to their mothers. But chil- 
dren who have true affection think of making their. par- 
ents happy, as well as of receiving happiness from them. 
Otherwise, all their attachment is no more virtuous than 
is that of the brutes.” 

Fanny felt shocked; she was self-condemned. She 
could not remember ever having tried to do anything to 
make her mother happy. ‘“ Ah,” thought she, “I am 
not so good as the lambs and calves, because I can make 
my mother happy, and I have often made her unhappy !”’ 

Mrs. Forbes perceived that something more than 
usual oppressed Fanny, and thought it a favorable time 
to give her a good lesson. 

‘My dear Fanny, God has given us reason, which 
teaches us, with His grace, to regulate all our affections, 
so that they may conduce to our present and eternal 
happiness. The animals live in the enjoyment of mere 
animal pleasure, then die to exist no more. We were 
created to cultivate and enjoy all our social affections, 
our mental endowments, and spiritual faculties in this 
life, and to prepare for a more perfect enjoyment of them 
in the life to come.” 
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Fanny understood and felt all that Mrs. Forbes said. 
She had, for the moment, a strength of mind she had 
never before known. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MORNING WALK. 


Clara awoke early one morning, and hastened with 
Fanny to the poultry yard. The boys did not appear 
till Clara had prepared the meal, and the chickens were 
feeding around her. They all shouted and laughed, 
and one tried to catch Clara’s chicken, and another, to 
chase away the old cunning fowl that took more than, 
his share, and Fanny could not help smiling at the 
sport. 

** Come, Fanny,” said Clara, ‘* now let us take a walk; 
before breakfast. My sisters always walk this way in 
the morning, but I have never been with them; they 
tell me it is too far for me, and I had better stay in the 
yard with the chickens. But I am no chick new; I: 
can walk as far as they, and find my way back, toe,” 

Fanny passively followed Clara. 

The morning was delightful. Fanny had never be- 
fore beheld such a morning scene. The fragrance of the 
wild-roses, with the fresh shrubs and grass all glittering 
with dewdrops, the birds singing, and as they entered the 
woods, little squirrels running nimbly across their path, 
some springing up the trees and hiding themselves, and 
others, looking cunningly down upon them, as much as 
to say, “* Catch me if you can.” | 
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It was pretty, but still melancholy to Fanny, while 
Clara was skipping and shouting and laughing all the 
way. 

They went on, winding in and out, as the footpaths 
led them, till the wood began to grow thicker and 
darker, and no distinct path was seen to guide them 


any longer. 
Clara stopped and turned back, “I don’t know how 


to go any farther; we will go back.” 

They turned, and went back; still, it was dark and 
thick. It was like the gloom of night to Fanny, — her 
heart sank. 

** Where are we going, Clara ?” 

** Oh, we shall get back in some way,” said the brave 
little girl. 

“T am afraid we shall never get back again!” said 
the weeping Fanny. 

Clara looked serious, and putting her arm round 
Fanny’s neck, kissed her cheek and said soothingly, 
“Don’t be worried, dear; I can find the way out. 
Come, we will walk on, to the high road, and that will 
carry us home, only it will be a little farther.” 

“Farther!” said Fanny. ‘“ Oh, I am so tired now, 
I can never walk farther !” 

‘‘ Well, we shall see some wagoners going to the vil- 


lage, and I will persuade them to take us back. Oh, 


how funny it will be to ride home in a wagon !” 

Just then, a strange, solemn kind of voice, hardly 
human, seemed to speak to them. “Oh!” said Fanny, 
“what is that?’ and she clung trembling to Clara’s 
side, and almost fainted. 

Clara burst into a loud laugh, and laughed so long, 
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that she could not speak for some time; while Fanny 
cried aloud. 

** Fanny dear,’ said she, throwing her arms around 
her, “‘ it is only an owl! Don’t you hear him up in this 
tree? Oh, how Bob will laugh at you! But I will 
not tell him.” 

Still Fanny could not recover from her fright; and 
every time the owl croaked and hooted, she clung closer 
to Clara. She felt in despair, aud thought these dread- 
ful sounds were made on purpose to distress her. In- 
deed, she was much fatigued; her feet and frock were 
wet with the dew, and her limbs ached with walking. 
Clara led her on, till, at last, they saw the wood was 
bounded by a fence, which they soon reached, and, 
climbing over it, found themselves in the highway. 
They went on, and soon they saw the house in the dis- 
tance, and one of the wagoners driving his team along 
the winding way. 

“ There,” said Clara, ‘“‘ there is John! But John 
will be so slow coming up the hill, that we will sit down 
on these rocks and rest. I will run down and call him, 
and make him come faster, while you sit here.” 

** No, no, don’t leave me here alone,” said Fanny. 

Clara laughed again, ‘* Why, are you afraid of the 
owls ?” z 

Fanny could not bear to be laughed at, and burst in- 
to tears again. 

** Oh, dear Fanny, don’t cry ; I did not mean to tease 
you, as Bob does; don’t cry; I am sorry I hurt your 
feelings, dear.”’ 

‘* No matter, Clara, you are very kind; but I don’t 
feel quite well, and I believe I am very foolish.” 
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“I am sorry. dear; you are very tired ; and mother 
will be displeased with me for taking you so far. I did 
not intend to take so long a walk; don’t blame me, 
dear.” 

Fanny looked a little sulky, and they sat still till 
they heard the wagon approaching, when they jumped 
up and ran to meet it. 

John stopped, and looked surprised. 

“Why, Miss Clara, where have you been this way? 
The breakfast bell has been ringing, and the boys have 
been calling vou ever so long.” 

“Let us get into your wagon, John, and ride home.” 

‘“* Oh, no, I can’t go back, I must be early to market.” 

But Miss Anson is very tired and cannot walk back.” 

At that, John turned his team, and the little girls, at 
least Clara, had a fine ride home. 

Fanny could not recover her spirits. She thought 
everybody was happier than herself; that all she did 
went wrong; and that misfortune was her lot. All 
that day she seemed more sad and weary than ever. 

Mrs. Forbes grew quite discouraged, for she saw that 
nothing made her happy. The elder daughters sang 
new and pretty songs, but they sounded so melancholy 
to Fanny, that she could never bear to hear them again. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE RETURN HOME, 


Mrs. Forbes, finding that all these efforts to make 
Fanny happy were unavailing, thought it would be best 
to send her home at the first opportunity. Her mother 
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had given her permission to stay a fortnight ; but a week 
had hardly elapsed when, one afternoon, a brother of Mrs. 
Forbes arrived from town, to spend a few hours, and re- 
turn before night. The day was not pleasant, and Mrs, 
Forbes hesitated on that account, but when Fanny found 
the gentleman was to return, she begged to be permitted 
to go with him. 

‘** But he goes across the river in a small boat, the 
wind blows very strong, and the boat will toss about, 
and you will be frightened.” 

“Oh, no! I will not be frightened, I must go now.” 
And she began to weep, so that Mrs. Forbes consented, 
after her brother had assured her there was no danger. 

Fanny ran to pack her clothes in her little trunk, and 
was soon ready. Mrs. Forbes gave her the blue pillow, 
and the little cheese, so pretty, with “* Fanny” pressed 
on one side with tansy leaves, and a handsome large 
leaf on the other side. 

The wind, indeed, was boisterous, the water rough, 
the clouds black, and often Fanny thought that the little 
boat was going quite down at one end, and that the 
water would swallow her up, at once. All this was so 
different from the sweet, summer sail, which she had, 
when she went down to the farm. But now, she was 
going to her mother, whose love and tenderness she had 
never before realized, and whom she had so often griev- 
ed. Then she was going from her, and first began to 
feel what it was to be without a mother’s care, and she 
was now a heroing. ‘‘Ah,” thought she, “if I once 
more see my mother’s face, I will never grieve her again,” 

They arrived in safety, at a landing-place, about a 
mile from the town. Mr. Jones, the gentleman who 
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came with Fanny, took the little trunk in his hand, and 
Fanny her bundle containing her cushion and cheese, 
and she walked quickly on, by the side of the kind gen- 
tleman, not thinking of being weary. The disease of 
home-sickness had gone, and her spirits and vigor were 
restored. 

As they approached the town, everything appeared 
more lovely than ever before. Her heart beat with joy, 
as she turned down the street where her mother resided. 
It was just at sunset, and oh, the delight she felt! She 
saw her mother taking an evening walk with the same 
- old lady she disliked so much. It seemed like what 
she thought of, when reading of meeting friends in 
Heaven ; and her mother looked like her blessed guar- 
dian angel. She was even glad to see old Miss Parsons. 
and the place she was now in, seemed to her a paradise. 

She ran forward and sprang into her mother’s arms, 
and burst into tears of joy. 

*“My Fanny!” said her mother, “you have come 
sooner than I expected, but I am glad to have you 
again. Are you not well? Have you been ill?” 

* Only homesick,” said Mr. Jones. 

Fanny hung her head, and Mrs. Anson smiled, say- 
ing, “I am thankful it is nothing worse. But how 
could you, my daughter, be homesick in such a 
place ?”” 

**] hope you will never be where you will have more 
reason to be homesick,”’ said Miss Parsons. . 

Fanny felt her old dislike arising, but she turned to 
her mother, and was happy. 
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CHAPTER X. 
CHANGE OF SCENES AND REGRETS FOR THE PAST. 


After Fanny had been settled at home, she began to 
think over the past scenes, at the Farm. She thought 
of all Mrs. Forbes’ kindness, and felt ashamed of her 
ingratitude ; wondered how she could have been so un- 
happy, and thought she had been very ungrateful to 
God. She determined, if she ever left home again, not 
to lose the improvement of the good things which should 
be present, in regret for those she should leave behind. 
She thought of the warning of Miss Parsons, and 
shuddered. 

Mrs. Anson’s income was small, but as she was very 
prudent and industrious, while in health, she could live 
very comfortably with this, her only child. Fanny often 
received presents from her Godmother, who lived in an- 
other town. At one time, a pretty dress; at another, 
a warm shawl; nice little gloves and mitts, white pocket 
handkerchiefs, and indeed, so many useful presents, that 
her mother was at little expense in purchasing her 
clothes. Good, and interesting little books, were also 
often presented by this kind Godmother, but never any 
useless toys or finery. 

Fanny frequently talked of her Godmother, and hoped 
the time would come when she should behold the per; 
son who had done her so much service, and whom she 
loved, and felt sure must be as beautiful as good. 

In a few more years Mrs. Anson’s health declined, 
and it was found that she could not afford to hire a 
nurse and support herself and Fanny. 
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Fanny was now twelve years old. She had corrected 
many of her bad habits; but still a feeling of discontent 
would sometimes arise in her heart. She never knew 
her mother’s anguish at the thought of the unhappiness 
her child might suffer, when she should die, and leave 
her to a world of strangers. 

Mrs. Anson had an only sister, who insisted that she 
should come and live with her, until her health should 
be restored. And for Fanny, she engaged her a situation 
with a friend who had several small children, and needed 
a little girl to assist in the care of them. 

Fanny was obliged to go, and was received and treat- 

ed as a friend, and not as a servant. She kept in the 
parlour, slept with the children, went to church, and 
sometimes visited with them. 
f But was this like a visit to Mrs. Forbes? Ah, no! 
L) : The place was more distant from her home ; —twenty 
4 miles distant, was she now, from her mother. Mrs, 
Foster was not the sweet-tempered, affable lady, but a 
busy housewife, requiring every one to be diligent in 
his place. 

Fanny was obliged to tend and watch the children, to 
: | sew and assist Mrs. Foster in various household affairs. 
Now this was not hard, but it was not very pleasant to 
Fanny at first. She thought of what Mrs. Parsons had 
said — ‘* May you never live in a place where you will 
jhave more reason to be homesick.’’ That dreaded dis- 
ease was coming upon her, but her mind had grown 
stronger, and her experience made her wiser. ‘I will 
not be homesick now,” thought she; “I may have 
worse things to bear, than I have here. I may have a 
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cross mistress, be with cross children, and have very ar- 
duous work to do; my mother may die, and I may have 
none to love me, or care for me, if I am not a good 
girl.” So, instead of yielding to her natural discontent, 
she governed herself by reason, and good resolutions. 
She remembered, also, that Mrs. Forbes had told her, 
that reason alone, without the grace of God, was not 
sufficient to conquer bad habits, and her mother had 
taught her that God would give his grace to all who 
ask it, and she found, in her Bible, that her Saviour 
said, He was more ready to give the Holy Spirit to those 
that seek it, than a father is to give bread to his chil- 
dren. So, she made guod resolutions, and prayed to 
God to help her to keep them; and, in His strength, she 
succeeded. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Fanny was very industrious, and pleased Mrs. Foster, 
in all she did; was very kind to the children, and they 
all loved her, and she loved them very much. She was 
not often invited to partake of amusements, but she 
never thought of them, having, always, something to 
engage her attention, and was so happy when she had 
completed one piece of work, and so interested when 
she began a newone. She had no nice cakes or tarts, 
made expressly for her, but always enjoyed the plain 
food, with the family; for exercise and cheerfulness 
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gave her a good appetite. Every scene was pleasant to 
her, whether sitting at work, by the parlour window, or 
at the fireside; or walking in the garden, or public 
walks with the children; for content, and peace of mind, 
gave brightness to everything. She was, herself, no 
longer the pale, thin, sickly looking girl, but was fresh, 
and rosy. She often wrote to her mother, whose heart 
was rejoiced by the change she perceived in Fanny's 
character. 

The good effects of this happy change were soon 
visible in the appearance of Mrs. Anson. Freed from 
the anxieties that had formerly oppressed her, she was 
now restored to health and cheerfulness. 

After spending a year thus, Fanny returned to her 
old home, and there, with her mother, enjoyed many 
years of domestic happiness. 

The once dreaded Miss Parsons now resided near 
them, and was a frequent visitor. Fanny’s prejudice 
was gone, and she was willing to sit at the tea-table 
with her, to listen to her conversation, and to take her 
good advice. 

Fanny inquired why she no longer heard from her 
good Godmother. ‘“ Is she not living ?” 

“‘ Yes, she is still living, and quite near to you.” 

Fanny did not know that Miss Parsons was this very 
Godmother. 

Miss Parsons, the Godmother, had always felt a great 
kindness for the little girl; but, seeing her faults, 
thought the greatest service she could render would be, 
to correct them, and therefore often reproved her. She 
knew that Fanny did not love reproof, and perceived — 
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how much she disliked her. The good lady did not 
wish to gain her respect by presents, but hoped the time 
would come, when Fanny would have sense and goodness 
sufficient to value her for her well-meant corrections. 
She therefore requested her mother not to inform her 
daughter who was the Godmother from whom the pre- 
sents came, till the time she hoped for, should arrive. 

And now, that Fanny has made the discovery, she 
feels more gratitude to her benefactress for her admoni- 
tions, than for her presents ; and considers a well-timed 
reproofa gift of friendship, even if it should not come 
from a Godmother. 








CHARADE. 


Waen, in front of the fire, on the velvet-like rug, 
Your favorite Tabby reposes, 

No doubt she my first very gently will do, 
As her eyelids in slumber she closes. 


And if, at your board, spread with dainties so rare, 
You allow her to sit at your feet, 

As surely this time she my second will do 
For a delicate morsel of meat. 


But if she keep watch at a hole or a crack, 
And a little mouse start into view, 
With her strong native instinct once fairly aroused, 
Tis certain my whole she will do. 
8. 8. F. 
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SPEAK GENTLY TO THE LITTLE CHILD. 


(From the American Family Visitor.) 
Speak gently to the little child, so guileless and so free, 
Who with a trustful, loving heart, puts confidence in thee. 
Speak not the cold and careless thoughts which time has taught 
thee well, 
Nor breathe one word, whose bitter tone distrust might seem 
to tell. 


If on that biow there rests a cloud, however light it be, 

Speak loving words, and let him feel he has a friend in thee; . 
And do not send him from thy side till on his face shall rest 
The joyous look aud beaming smile that mark a happy breast. 


Oh, teach him! this should be our aim,—to cheer the aching 
heart, 
To strive where thickest darkness reigns, some radiance to 
impart ; 
To spread a peaceful, quiet calm, where dwells the noise of 
_ strife, 
Thus doing good, and blessing all, to spend the whole of life. 


To love with pure affection deep, all creatures great and small, 
And still a stronger love to bear for Him who made them all. 
Remember, ’tis no common task that thus to thee is given, 
To rear a spirit fit to be the habitant of Heaven. 





Errata.—tin the August No. page 204, line 10, for blacked 
read bleached ; page 206, line 8, for boughs read troughs. 
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